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EARLY  AMERICAN  MEDALS 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  TRUXTON 
(Action  with  The  Vengeance) 


Bust  of  Captain  Truxton,  in  uniform, 
facing  left.  In  Latin:  “The  fathers  of 
the  country  to  their  worthy  son,  Thomas 
Truxton”.  Reverse— Naval  action  be- 
tween  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation  of 
38  guns,  and  the  French  frigate  La 
Vengeance  of  54  guns.  The  Constella' 
tion  has  lost  her  main  mast.  The  original 
medal  is  gold,  size  35,  designer  unknown. 

Thomas  Truxton  was  born  in  Jamaica, 
Long  Island  in  1755.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  went  to  sea  and  for  a while 
was  impressed  on  board  a British  man-of- 
war.  During  the  War  of  Independence 
he  served  as  a captain  of  privateers.  In 
1 782,  while  engaged  to  carry  Thomas 
Barclay,  U.  S.  Consul-general  to  France, 
he  beat  off  a British  frigate  of  32  guns. 
For  several  years  after  the  war  he  com- 
manded East  Indiamen,  and  upon  crea- 
tion of  the  American  Navy  he  was  com- 
missioned captain  and  appointed  to  the 
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Navy  lrigate  Constellation  of  38  guns. 
With  this  vessel  he  made  two  notable 
captures  of  French  vessels  of  superior  size 

L'Insurgente  and  La  Vengeance.  For 
the  latter  action  he  received  the  gold 
medal  shown.  Action  with  both  vessels 
was  severe,  and  the  victories  over  them, 
coming  at  a critical  time  in  the  war  made 
Truxton  a great  hero,  and  the  Navy 
most  popular.  Navy  songs,  pictures  of 
naval  ships  and  battles,  souvenir  crock- 
ery and  stories  of  the  navy  deluged  the 
country  as  a result  of  this  popular  action. 

Truxton  refused  service  as  commander 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  1802 
unless  he  was  given  a flag-captain.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Jefferson 
treated  Truxton’s  protest  as  a resigna- 
tion, the  country  thus  was  deprived  of 
his  services.  He  retired  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  was  high-sheriff  for  many  years. 
He  died  there  in  1822. 
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Early  American  Medals 


COMMODORE  EDWARD  PREBLE 
(Naval  operations  against  Tripoli) 


Bust  of  Commodore  Preble,  in  uni' 
form,  facing  left.  The  Latin  inscription 
read:  “The  American  Congress  to  Ed' 
ward  Preble,  a valiant  officer”. 

Reverse — In  Latin:  “To  the  vindicator 
of  American  commerce”.  The  United 
States  fleet,  commanded  by  Preble,  is 
bombarding  Tripoli.  In  exergue:  ANTE 
TRIPOLI  MDCCIV  (Off  Tripoli  1804) 
The  medal  is  sue  40,  designed  by  Reich. 

A native  of  Falmouth  Neck  (now 
Portland)  Maine,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Edward  Preble  made  a voyage  on  a 
privateer  to  England,  and  at  eighteen 
served  as  a midshipman  on  The  Protec' 
tor,  later  being  imprisoned  on  the  Jersey 
Prison'Ship.  During  * the  War  of  In' 
dependence  Preble  was  appointed  to  the 


command  of  the  brig  Pic\enng  as  a navy 
lieutenant  in  1798.  In  1799  he  was  made 
captain  of  the  Essex  making  a voyage 
to  the  East  Indies  for  the  protection  of 
American  commerce.  Due  to  ill  health 
he  was  inactive  after  this  until  1803 
when  as  squadron  commander  he  was 
sent  against  Tripoli,  where,  by  a series 
of  skilful  bombardments  the  enemy  was 
brought  to  terms.  For  his  brilliant  execu' 
tion  of  this  assignment  Congress  awarded 
him  the  medal  illustrated,  in  gold.  He 
was  superseded  by  Barron  in  1804  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  In  1806 
President  Jefferson  offered  him  the  Navy 
Department,  which  he  declined  for  rea' 
sons  of  health.  He  died  in  Portland  in 
1807. 


CAPTAIN  ISAAC  HULL 

(Capture  of  the  Guerriere) 


Bust  of  Captain  Hull,  in  uniform, 
facing  left.  In  Latin:  “Isaac  Hull  con' 
quers  in  July,  18 12,  the  skilled  by  strata' 
gem,  and  in  August  the  strong  in  battle”. 

Reverse — In  Latin : “Victory  in  the 
space  of  an  hour”.  Naval  action  between 
the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution  of  44  guns, 
and  the  British  frigate  Guerriere  of  49 
guns.  The  Constitution,  firing  her  star' 
board  battery  carries  away  the  Guer' 
ricres  mizzenmast,  which,  in  falling, 
takes  with  it  the  mainmast.  The  Guer' 
ricre,  having  already  lost  her  formast,  is 
completely  dismasted.  The  Constitution, 
on  the  contrary,  is  but  slightly  damaged 
in  her  rigging.  In  exergue,  in  Latin: 
“Between  the  American  vessel  Constitu' 
tion  and  the  English  vessel  Guerriere" . 
Medal  is  size  40,  designed  by  Reich. 

Isaac  Hull  was  born  in  Derby,  Con' 
nccticut  in  1775  and  at  the  age  of  nine' 
teen  was  commanding  a vessel  in  the 
merchant  service.  He  entered  the  navy 


as  a lieutenant  in  1798  and  served  under 
Commodores  Preble  and  Barron  at  Trip' 
oli.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  master 
commandant  and  later  captain.  On  July 
17,  1812,  and  on  the  following  two  days, 
while  commanding  the  Constitution,  he 
was  becalmed  while  five  British  vessels 
were  pursuing  him.  By  repeatedly  throw' 
ing  out  his  kedge  anchors  and  hauling  his 
ship  up  to  them,  he  was  able  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  enemy  until  a breeze  sprung 
up  and  he  left  them  far  astern.  A few 
weeks  after  this  incident  he  captured 
the  British  frigate  Guerriere  for  which 
action  he  was  awarded  a gold  medal  by 
Congress.  After  the  war  he  commanded 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Pacific.  In  all,  he  served  afloat  and  ashore 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  thirty'seven  years. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1843,  and  his 
remains  rest  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery 
under  a magnificent  alter'tomb  of  Italian 
marble. 
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IRAQ 

Iraq,  an  Arab  Kingdom  in  Western 
A.sia,  occupies  the  territory  formerly 
known  as  Mesopotamia.  Previously  part 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  was  recog' 
nized  as  an  independent  state  by  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne  and  placed  under 
the  mandate  of  Great  Britain.  When, 
in  1932,  Iraq  was  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  was  freed  of  all 
mandatory  control  and  embarked  on  its 
career  as  an  independent  state. 


The  successful  launching  of  Iraq  as  a 
nation  is  to  no  small  extent  due  to  the 
untiring  energy,  solicitude  and  sagacity 
of  her  first  King,  Faisal  I.  His  life  span 
was  only  fifty  years  but  it  included  such 
varied  experiences  as  Bedouin  Chief, 
commander  of  Turkish  troops,  member 
of  Ottoman  Parliament  from  Jeddah, 
commander  of  an  Arab  army  under  Gen' 
eral  Allenby  in  World  War  I,  particb 
pant  in  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
brief  occupant  of  the  Syrian  throne  and 
King  of  Iraq  (192M933).  Of  Faisal  I, 
Sir  Henry  Dobbs,  British  High  Conv 
missioner  in  Iraq,  said:  “In  the  eyes  of 
the  British  public  he  is  an  almost  legend' 
ary  figure,  a modern  Saladin,  the  last 
representative  of  Asiatic  chivary.  He 
was  and  is  a truly  kingly  figure." 

With  the  establishment  of  the  new 
nation  its  own  currency  came  into  being 
based  on  a unit  called  the  Dinar  which 
was  divided  into  1000  Fils.  This  na' 
tional  currency  supplanted  a mixture  of 


Turkish  and  British  Indian  currency 
which  had  passed  current  in  Iraq  for 
many  years. 

The  Currency  Act  of  March  24,  1931 
provided  for  silver  coins  of  50  and  20 
fils.  An  additional  law  of  May  14, 
1932  sanctioned  the  issue  of  two  more 
silver  coins,  a 200  fils  or  riyal  niece  and 
a 100  fils  half 'riyal  piece  (the  latter  coin 
was  never  issued).  Provision  was  also 
made  for  subsidiary  coins  and  for  the 
removal  of  British  Indian  silver  from  its 
legal  tender  status  beginning  in  April 
1932. 

The  portrait  of  Faisal  I appears  on 
the  first  coins  of  Iraq  minted  in  1931 
and  bears  out  Sir  Henry  Dobbs’  charac' 
terization  of  Faisal  as  “a  truly  kingly 
figure." 

On  the  death  of  Faisal  in  1933  the 
throne  passed  to  his  son  who  reigned  as 
Ghazi  I.  Although  King  Ghazi  lacked 
the  broad  experience  and  the  dynamic 
personality  of  his  predecessor,  he 
proved  to  be  a capable  ruler  and  had  his 
reign  not  been  cut  short  by  his  untimely 
death  hardly  five  years  after  assuming 
the  crown,  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
equalled  the  record  of  his  father. 


The  country  over  which  Ghazi  ruled 
was  predominantly  an  agricultural 
country  producing  a variety  of  crops. 
Dates  were  the  most  important  single 
crop,  but  the  grain  and  cotton  crops  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation.  The  wealth  of 
the  country  was  only  partly  dependent 
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on  agriculture  since  there  existed  large 
oil  fields  which  had  been  leased  to  for- 
eign companies  and  from  which  the 
state  derived  considerable  revenue.  In 
the  year  of  Ghazi’s  death  the  oil  produc- 
tion of  Iraq  reached  4,295,126  tons. 
About  half  of  this  petroleum  was  piped 
to  an  oil  terminus  at  Haifa  (Palestine) 
and  the  remainder  to  Tripoli  (Syria). 

Ghazi  cultivated  the  rising  foreign 
trade  of  Iraq  which  was  about  equally 
divided  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
character  of  this  trade  diverged  wide^ 
with  Europe  taking  most  of  the  exports 
of  grain  and  hides  in  exchange  for  ma- 
chinery and  manufactured  articles.  Asia, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  most  of  the 
dates  and  cotton  and  in  return  Iraq  re- 
ceived textiles,  tea,  sugar  and  timber. 

By  1933  when  King  Gh  azi  was  in- 
stalled as  ruler  of  Iraq  the  currency 
changes  initiated  by  Faisal  were  well  on 
their  way  to  completion.  Iraqi  coins  of 
the  following  denominations  had  been 
introduced: 

Denomination  Metal  Weight 


00 

fils 

(nyal) 

silver 

.900 

fine  ' 

20.  gr 

50 

fils 

(dirhem  ) 

silver 

.500 

fine 

9.  gr, 

20 

fils 

silver 

.500 

fine 

3.60 

gr. 

10 

fils 

nickel 

1.000 

6.75 

gr. 

4 

fils 

nickel 

1.000 

4.00 

gr. 

2 

fils 

bronze 

5.00 

gr. 

1 

fil 

bronze 

2.50 

gr. 

Marked  progress  had  been  made  to- 
wards the  retirement  of  British  Indian 
silver  from  circulation  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  within  a few  years  Iraqi 
coinage  would  be  the  sole  circulating 
medium. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  design 
of  the  coins  until  1936  when  the  first 
issues  bearing  the  portrait  of  King  Ghazi 
made  their  appearance.  All  of  Ghazi’s 
coins,  like  those  of  his  predecessor, 
were  struck  at  the  Royal  Mint  in  Lon- 
don. 

Faisal  II  fell  heir  to  the  Crown  in 
1939,  on  the  death  of  King  Ghazi  in  a 
motor  accident.  At  the  time  he  was 
only  a child  (born  May  2,  1935)  and  he 
ruled  through  a regent,  Prince  Abdul 


Illah.  World  War  II  laid  many  serious 
problems  at  the  door  of  the  boy  king’s 
government — problems  which  threaten- 
ed the  existence  of  the  nation.  Iraq 
with  its  valuable  petroleum  deposits  lay 
in  the  path  of  the  German  drive  to  the 
East  and  the  Axis  fomented  plots  to 


seize  the  government.  In  1941  Bagdad 
was  occupied  in  an  anti  British  coup 
d’etat  headed  by  a German  sympathizer 
Pvashid  Oli  Beg  Gailani.  The  latter 
charged  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  con- 
spired to  seize  the  throne  from  Faisal  II 
and  the  Regent  was  forced  to  flee  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  forces.  Mean- 
while German  troops  thinly  disguised  as 
“tourists”  were  moving  into  the  country 
and  Great  Britain  was  forced  to  move 
reinforcements  to  her  RAF  garrisons  in 
Iraq.  For  a time  there  appeared  to  be 
danger  of  open  warfare,  particularly  at 
Habbania  air  field  where  Great  Britain 
operated  an  air  force  garrison.  How- 
ever an  armistice  was  signed  in  May 
1941  between  the  British  and  Gailani’s 
sympathizers.  The  Prince  Regent 
formed  a new  government  and  with 
British  help  cleared  the  country  of  the 
Axis  elements  by  mid-summer.  All 
threats  to  the  oil  fields  of  Iraq  were  re- 
moved when  Montgomery  won  his  vic- 
tory at  El  Alemein  in  1942. 

The  petroleum  deposits  of  Iraq  are 
now  leased  to  an  international  corpora- 
tion called  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Com- 
pany. Half  of  this  company  is  owned 
by  the  British  Anglo  Iranian  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  (British  Dutch)  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  Company.  A French  com 
pany  and  a combination  of  the  Standard 
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Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Soeony  Vaeuum  Company  eaeh  own 
one  ot  the  remaining  fourths.  Subsid- 
iary eorporations  hold  concessions  for 
the  oil  fields  west  of  the  Tigris  and  for 
the  smaller  deposits  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Iraq.  The  royalties  paid  the 
Iraqi  government  have  increased  im- 
mensely and  in  194  a amounted  to 
2,300,000  dinars. 

Coins  of  Faisal  II  first  appeared  in 
1943  and  depict  the  King  as  a boy  of 
eight  years.  As  yet  only  the  minor 
coins  have  appeared  with  the  portrait 
ot  Faisal  II. 


PERU 

The  impressive  30  sol  gold  piece 
struck  by  Peru  in  1930  bears  the  effigy 
ot  the  Inca  Manco  Capoc.  Prince 
Manco  was  one  of  the  several  aspirants 
to  the  Inca  throne  whose  claims  were 
considered  by  Pizarro  following  the  exe- 
cution of  Atahualpa.  Prince  Manco 
proved  to  be  the  most  acceptable  can- 
didate from  a political  standpoint  and 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  he 


was  made  Inca  in  March  1334.  The 
Spaniards  needed  a puppet  Inca  for  the 
throne  one  who  would  be  subservient 
to  their  demands  and  who  would  rule 
the  native  population  according  to  their 
desires. 


For  a lew  years  the  Inca  Manco 
Capoc  seemed  satisfied  with  his  lot  but 
as  time  went  by  he  became  resentful  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  subjects  were 
treated.  He  saw  the  temples  of  his  an- 
cestors desecrated  and  despoiled  of  their 
riches,  his  most  important  vassals  were 
reduced  to  virtual  serfdom,  high  born 
women  of  the  Inca  nobility  were  de- 
graded and  treated  with  every  indignity, 
and  he  realized  that  he  could  never 
hope  for  any  measure  of  power  nor 
could  he  alleviate  the  troubles  of  his 
subjects  so  long  as  he  ruled  through  the 
sufferance  of  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

In  1536  the  Inca  tricked  Pizarro  into 
letting  him  escape  to  Yucay  where  he 
set  up  his  court  and  gathered  an  army 
to  contest  the  Spanish  rule  of  his  coun- 
try. It  so  happened  that  the  Spanish 
military  force  at  Cuzco  had  been  de- 
pleted and  Manco  Capoc,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  situation,  laid  seige  to  the 
city  with  his  native  army.  The  seige 
lasted  for  over  a year  and  the  fighting 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  ferocity 
and  brutality  on  both  sides.  Although 
the  natives  had  an  overwhelming  supe- 
riority in  numbers  and  on  many  occa- 
sions semed  on  the  point  of  wiping  out 
the  Spanish  garrison,  they  were  never 
able  to  overcome  the  advantage  the 
Spaniards  held  in  the  matter  of  superior 
weapons,  especially  firearms.  The  seige 
dragged  on  until  a famine  threatened 
the  native  army  and  large  bodies  of 
fighters  had  to  be  released  to  till  the 
fields.  The  Inca  then  withdrew  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  and  thenceforth 
contented  himself  with  waging  guerilla 
warfare. 

He  set  up  his  capital  at  Vitcos  in 
Vilcapampa  and  so  far  as  he  was  able 
he  carried  on  in  the  tradition  of  his 
forefathers.  His  court  became  a refuge 
for  Spanish  castaways  and  deserters  and 
in  1 343  he  was  murdered  by  a group  of 
these  deserters  during  a dispute  which 
arose  in  the  course  of  a game  of  quoits. 
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Shortly  following  the  declaration  of 
war  in  1939  by  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
ada, certain  civilians  who  were  citizens 
of  Germany  were  interned  as  a pre- 
cautionary measure.  In  Great  Britain 
there  were  quite  a number  of  these  civil- 
ian internees  in  the  person  of  citizens 
of  Germany  who  had  found  it  desirable 
to  leave  their  country  fearing  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Some  of  these  people 
were  not  sympathetic  to  the  Nazi  Party 
but  this  fact  had  to  be  confirmed  before 
they  could  be  allowed  their  freedom 
during  time  of  war. 

In  1940  Great  Britain  requested 
Canada  to  allow  a large  number  of  these 
prisoners  who  were  still  being  held  to 
be  sent  to  Canada  for  continued  intern- 
ment because  of  the  improved  supply 
picture  on  this  continent  and  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  their  escape  and  return  to 
Germany,  or  of  possible  sabotage  while 
free  in  Great  Britain. 

Canada  agreed  and  the  first  group 
arrived  in  July  1940. 

As  the  war  progressed  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  number  of  German  and  Italian 
troops  captured  increased  greatly  and 
the  problem  of  interning  these  soldiers, 
airmen  and  naval  personnel  became  more 
and  more  difficult.  In  August  1940  the 
first  of  a large  group  of  this  type  of 
prisoner  arrived  in  Canada.  While  the 
majority  of  military  prisoners  interned 
in  Canada  were  from  the  Middle  East 
and  African  operations,  there  were  some 
prisoners  also  transferred  who  had  been 
captured  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Normandy 
campaign.  There  were  also  members 
of  submarine  crews  and  other  naval 
personnel  that  had  been  captured  on  the 
high  seas. 

Eventually  there  were  approximately 
36,000  prisoners  of  war  held  in  Canada 
in  some  eighteen  camps.  The  two  largest 
camps  were  at  Medicine  Hat,  and  Leth- 


bridge, each  of  which  held  close  to 
12,000  prisoners.  As  will  be  seen  from 
these  figures,  many  of  the  other  camps 
were  relatively  small. 

With  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
these  camps  were  closed  down  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  last  Canadian  camps 
to  be  closed  were  those  at  Hull,  Quebec, 
and  Monteith*  Ontario  in  December 
1946. 

Under  the  rules  of  international  war- 
fare officer  prisoners  were  paid  sums 
monthly  by  the  detaining  power,  while 
other  ranks  were  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment in  whose  forces  they  served  prior 
to  capture. 

Prisoners  also  received  funds  in  the 
form  of  donations  from  friends  and 
earned  pay  for  special  work  done  around 
camps,  such  as  cooking,  medical  detail, 
canteen  stewarding,  etc. 

A control  account  was  kept  for  the 
total  credits  of  the  prisoners  in  each 
camp  and  funds  for  this  were  kept  in  a 
Canadian  bank  at  or  nearby  the  loca- 
tion of  each  camp.  On  the  average  $15.00 
was  credited  to  each  man’s  ledger  account 
per  month. 

Twice  a month  the  camp  spokesman 
(he  was  not  allowed  to  use  the  term 
“leader”)  would  prepare  a voucher 
showing  how  much  scrip  was  required 
by  the  prisoners.  Provided  this  amount 
was  available  in  the  prisoner’s  ledger 
account  upon  presentation  of  this 
voucher,  the  prisoner  would  receive  camp 
scrip  to  that  amount  and  it  would  be 
charged  against  the  prisoner’s  ledger 
account. 

Naturally  a certain  amount  of  poker 
and  similar  games  of  chance  were  played, 
using  the  scrip,  and  in  the  event'  that  one 
prisoner  made  a clean-up,  he  could  hand 
his  winnings  to  the  camp  spokesman  to 
be  credited  to  his  ledger  account.  II  a 
prisoner  was  found  to  be  acquiring  an 
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unusual  number  of  credits,  the  authors 
ties  would  naturally  investigate  to  see  if 
there  was  any  reason  which  required 
further  investigation. 

The  scrip  was  ordered  in  each  instance 
by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  camp, 
who  arranged  with  local  printers  for  the 
printing  of  the  scrip.  This  explains 
the  many  different  types. 

The  principal  use  of  the  scrip  was  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  from  the  canteens, 
one  of  which  was  located  in.  each  camp. 
The  scrip  had  no  value  excepting  in  that 
particular  camp. 

The  reason  that  regular  money  was  not 
used  was  so  that  any  prisoner  escaping 
would  have  no  funds  with  which  to  aid 
him  in  flight  from  the  camp. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  was  no  case 
of  counterfeiting  of  scrip. 

In  common  with  Army  service  can- 
teens, those  serving  in  prisoner-of-war 
camps  showed  a profit  which  paid  for 
printing  the  scrip,  and  on  occasion  per- 
mitted a per  capita  profit  to  be  credited 
to  each  occupant  of  the  camp  for  later 
disbursal. 

Since  the  scrip  was  only  of  value  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  camps,  and  upon 
being  turned  in  could  be  converted  into 

CD 

a credit  which  was  eventually  available 
in  regular  money  for  the  prisoner,  and 
since  contacts  with  the  prisoner-of-war 
camps  by  outsiders  was  normally  not 
permitted,  this  scrip  is  naturally  rare. 
This  obviously  explains  why  this  scrip 
was  not  previously  known  to  Canadian 
numismatists. 

It  is  not  known  as  to  whether  the 
eighteen  prisoner-of-war  camps  in 
Canada  all  issued  this  scrip.  After  many 
months  of  research,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  a number  of  friends,  of 
whom  I would  like  to  particularly  men- 
tion Mr.  E.  J.  Struthers,  I have  been 
able  to  secure  examples  from  fourteen 
of  the  camps.  There  is  a considerable 
possibility  that  the  examples  from  the 
fourteen  camps  as  listed  are  the  entire 
issue.  It  will  be  noted  that  a number  of 
the  camps  were  designated  by  number 


while  others  were  by  name  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  were  located.  The  num- 
bers were  given  at  random  so  that  no 
one  excepting  a responsible  authority 
would  be  aware  of  the  number  of  camps 
located  in  Canada. 

The  following  is  a listing  of  all  known 
varieties. 


Camp  10 


lc 

Lam  p 

10  value  lc”  yellow  card- 

board  2 

"xN" 

(printed  in 

black) 

5c 

Similar 

but  inc 

hiding  seria 

C2) 

1 num- 

ber,  2”xl". 

10c 

Similar 

to  last 

23/4"xl!/8" 

25c 

Similar 

to  last 

2%"xl%" 

1.00 

Similar 

to  last 

2N"xl5/«" 

All  scrip  of  this  camp  were  issued  in 
strip  form  rouletted  between. 


Camp  20 

All  issues  of  this  camp  are  on  white 
cardboard  printed  in  black.  They  bear  a 
counterstamp  in  green,  worded  “Goods 
Received’'  and  the  first  three  numbers 
of  the  year  date  194.  This  was  in- 
tended to  make  counterfeiting  more  diffi- 
cult. 

5c  Good 


5c 

“Canteen 

Camp  20 

for  January- June  1946 

in"x2  ^ 

tf 

10c 

Similar 

iZi'xiZi" 

25c 

Similar 

3 "x  0/4" 

1.00 

Similar 

354"x2" 

Camp  23 

There  were  two  separate  issues  for  this 
camp  the  lc  and  $1.00  as  listed  below 
are  printed  on  green  cardboard  with  red 
stripe,  printed  across  the  center  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  balance  of  the  print- 
ing is  in  black  ink.  This  issue  has  a 
rubber  stamp  impression  on  the  obverse 
side  with  the  word  “Kantine”  separated 
from  the  word  Camp  by  what  appears  to 
be  a hand-grenade.  The  reverse  also 
bears  the  rubber  stamp  of  the  Assistant 
Adjutant  and  Accounts  Officer. 

These  two  are  dated  to  expire  on 
December  31st,  1945. 
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All  but  the  lc  denomination  of  the 
scrip  from  this  camp  are  numbered. 
They  were  printed  in  strip  form,  being 
rouletted  between.  The  5c,  10c,  25c,  de- 
nominations are  printed  on  blue  card- 


board 

with  black 

ink. 

lc 

Lamp  2 a 

Value  lc, 

expires  on 

December 

31,  1945“- 

-2  xV4 

5 c 

“Camp  2 3 

Value  5 c, 

expires  on 

September 

30,  1945“- 

2"xl" 

10c 

Similar  to 

5c  23/4": 

< i !4" 

25c 

Similar  to 

5c-  23/4": 

* 1 3/g" 

1.00 

Similar  to 

lc  23/4": 

* 1 5/s" 

Camp  32 


The  following  scrip  arc  printed  on 
cardboard  of  a size  2j/^'7 xl%(;",  the 
printing  being  done  in  black  ink. 


lc 

“Internment  Camp  32 

lc,  good 

from  Jan.  1,  1946  to 
1946“  blue  card. 

June  30, 

5c 

Similar — red  card. 

10c 

Similar — green  card 

25c 

Similar — yellow  card 

.00 

Similar  white. 

5 c Similar. 

10c  Similar. 

25c  Similar. 

1.00  Similar. 

Camp  44 

The  scrip  of  this  camp  is  printed  on 
red  cardboard  in  black  ink,  the  size  being 
2"xl/z". 

25c  “P.  W.  Canteen  25c  Int.  Camp 

44  Jan. -June  46" 

1.00  Similar. 

5.00  Similar. 

Camp  101 

All  scrip  of  this  kind  are  printed  on 
red  cardboard  in  black  ink.  They  are 
printed  in  strip  form  being  rouletted. 
Size  2/z'xl 

lc  “Camp  101 — lc  (one)  expires 
December  31st,  1945”. 

5 c Similar. 

10c  Similar. 

25c  Similar. 

^0c  Similar. 

1.00  Similar. 


Camp  40 

The  scrip  from  this  camp  is  2"x\Xi” 
with  the  lc  printed  on  a dark  blue  card, 
the  other  denominations  on  a light  blue 
card.  The  printing  is  in  black  ink. 

lc  “P.  W.  Canteen  lc  Int.  Camp 
40” 

5c  Similar. 

10c  Similar. 

25c  Similar. 

1.00  Similar. 

5.00  Similar. 

Camp  42 

The  scrip  of  this  camp  is  all  printed 
in  black  ink  on  blue  cardboard  in  sheet 
form,  being  rouletted  between.  The 
printing  is  in  black  ink.  The  scrip  of  all 
denominations  with  the  exception  of  the 
$1.00  is  of  size  \/ix\".  The  latter  de- 
nomination is  of  size  1 Xi'x\  Vick- 
ie “Camp  No.  42  — lc  — January- 
June  1946”. 


Camp  130 

Printed  on  blue  cardboard  in  black  ink. 


lc 

“Camp 
1946“  1 

130  — lc 
3/i/xl  Xl”. 

5c 

Similar, 

l”  square. 

10c 

Similar, 

lJ/J"  square  . 

50c 

Similar, 

1 square 

1.00 

Similar, 

5.00 

Similar, 

V'xlZi". 

Kananaskis  Camp 

The  only  denomination  known  from 
this  camp  is  printed  in  black  ink  on 
yellow  cardboard,  20  scrip  made  up  one 
sheet,  rouletted  between. 

5c  “Kananaskis  Camp  5 Cents  5” 

iVsVA”. 

Lethbridge,  Alberta  Camp 

This  scrip  resembles  theatre  tickets,  be- 
ing printed  in  strip  form  by  Bulman 
Brothers  of  Winnipeg.  The  printing  was 
on  yellow  cardboard  with  black  ink.  All 
bear  a serial  number.  The  wording  on 
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this  scrip  is  ornamented  by  designs  which 
I will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

lc  “Internment  Camp  133 
P.W.C.  lc,  Lethbridge,  Alberta” 
2"xl". 

5 c Similar. 

10c  Similar. 

25c  Similar. 

50c  Similar. 

Medicine  Hat  Camp 

The  scrip  from  this  camp  is  all  printed 
on  pink  cardboard.  The  lc  was  printed 
in  sheet  form  rouletted  between.  Other 
denominations  were  printed  in  strip  form 
resembling  theatre  tickets  by  Bulman 
Brothers  Limited,  Winnipeg.  The  print' 
ing  on  the  lc  is  in  brown,  the  5c  in  black, 
and  the  other  denominations  in  red. 
lc  “Good  for  lc  P.O.W.  Canteen, 
Medicine  Hat”  - \¥%”xl”. 

5c  “Good  for  5c  P.O.W.  Canteen- 
Medicine  Hat  Internment  Camp' 
2"xl". 

10c  Similar. 

50c  Similar. 

1.00  Similar. 

All  denominations  with  the  exception 
of  the  lc  carry  a number. 

Neys  Camp 

The  scrip  of  this  camp  resemble  theatre 
tickets  and  are  printed  on  white  card- 
board, size  2"xl".  They  each  bear  a 
number  in  red.  The  other  printing  on  the 


lc  and  10c  denominations  is  in  red,  the 
5c  in  black,  and  the  50c  in  green. 

lc  “Good  for  lc  1st  of  October- 
31st  of  December,  1944,  P.O.W. 
Canteen,  Neys”. 

5 c Similar, 
lc  Similar. 

50c  Similar. 

Wain vv  right  Camp 

The  scrip  from  this  camp  are  all 
printed  in  black  on  red  cardboard. 

lc  “Int.  Camp  Wainwright  lc— 
Not  Good  after  June  30th,  1946” 
— i!4"xi". 

5c  Similar  2J/4” xl". 

10c  Similar  D/ixY’. 

25c  3"xl)4". 

50c  Similar  l/z’xl/i'. 

1.00  2%"xC4". 

5.00  Similar  3”x2". 

The  issuance  of  this  scrip  during  and 
directly  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  world  war  brings  another  most 
interesting  phase  to  Canadian  numis- 
matics. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  examples 
are  apparently  not  available  to  students 
of  the  Canadian  series  for  their  collec- 
tions. 

If  further  varieties  of  this  scrip  were 
issued,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
yet  come  to  light.  All  of  the  varieties 
which  have  been  described  in  this  article 
are  in  the  writer’s  collection. 


GOLD  OR  PAPER  CURRENCY? 


A medium  of  exchange  with  an  equal 
appeal  to  gold  and  paper  currency  col- 
lectors is  described  as  follows  by  an 
author*  discussing  the  natives  near 
Betties,  Alaska  during  the  winter  1905- 
06:  “There  was  no  silver  and  no  cur- 
rency except  large  bills  on  the  Koyukuk, 
and  we  should  need  money  in  small  sums 
to  buy  fish  with.  So  the  agent  weighed 
out  a number  of  little  packets  of  gold- 
dust,  carefully  sealed  up  in  stout  writing 
paper  like  medicine  powders,  some  worth 


a dollar,  some  worth  two  dollars,  the 
value  written  on  the  face,  and  we  found 
them  readily  accepted  by  the  natives  and 
very  convenient.  Two  years  later  1 heard 
of  some  of  these  packets,  unbroken,  still 
current  on  the  Kohuk”. 

It  is  seriously  doubted  that  any  of  this 
“money”  is  still  in  existence;  if  so,  it 
would  certainly  be  a collectors  item. 

* Stuck,  Hudson  Ten  Thousand  Miles 
With  a Dog  Sled.  N.  Y.  1917.  p.  64. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRENCY  AND 

BANKING  IN  FLORIDA 

By  Fred  R.  MARCKHOFF 


It  is  a surprising,  but  actual  fact  that 
the  history  of  banking  in  Florida  extends 
back  to  the  18th  Century  Spanish  occu- 
pation.  Beginning  in  1775  came  a steady 
stream  of  Revolutionary  War  Tory 
refugees  into  a sparsely  settled  Florida. 
Among  these  were  William  Panton, 
Thomas  Forbes  and  John  Leslie,  who 
soon  organized  a company  and  opened  a 
trading  post  at  Pensacola,  known  as 
Panton,  Leslie  U Co.  The  firm  expanded 
by  opening  other  trading  posts  from 
Mobile  to  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  offered  banking  facilities  to 
all  Floridians  and  also*  became  the  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  Spanish  government  in 
Florida.  After  1801  the  firm  was  called 
John  Forbes  Co.,  and  as  such  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  banking  company 
in  Florida  until  several  years  after  Ameri- 
can ownership. 

On  Aug.  15,  1821,  Pensacola  citizens 
petitioned  the  United  States  Bank  at 
Philadelphia  in  vain  for  a branch  office 
"place  of  discount,  deposit  and  ex- 
change.’ St.  Augustine’s  City  Council 
issued  6|/4 c,  12|/2C,  25c,  50c  and  100c 
scrip  in  1821  up  to  $500.  value. 

1.  Territorial  Period  Without  Bank- 
ing, 1822-1827. 

The  Floridas  (East  and  West)  were 
ceded  to  United  States  by  Spain  on  Feb. 
22,  1819,  and  a temporary  military 

government  existed  until  March  30,  1822. 
On  this  date  Florida  Territory  was 
created.  The  first  Legislative  Council 
met  July  22,  1822,  but  no  action  was 
taken  concerning  currency  and  banking. 

In  1823  one  proposed  bank  charter  was 
vetoed,  and  in  1824  two  more  were 
vetoed  by  Gov.  Du  Val,  who  stated  the 
banks  were  unsuited  to  the  “genius  and 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions.”  Another 
1824  Act  forbade  anyone  to  bring  into 
the  Territory,  with  intent  to  circulate, 


any  bills  or  notes  in  the  likeness  of  bank 
notes  issued  by  a private  individual  or 
unincorporated  company.  In  the  face  of 
this  opposition,  the  John  Forbes  6?  Co. 
enterprise  ceased  banking  activity. 

Proposed  charters  for  St.  Augustine 
and  Pensacola  were  also  vetoed  in  1825. 
I he  Council  over  rode  the  veto  this  time 
6 to  3,  but  it  was  decided  this  majority 
was  insufficient  under  the  Organic  Law 
of  the  Territory.  This  decision  rendered 
both  charters  invalid  and  neither  firm 
opened. 

The  main  reason,  of  course,  for  this 
negative  attitude  toward  the  early  banks 
was  the  administration’s  policy  of  cur- 
tailing “monopolistic  corporations”,  in 
which  light  every  bank  was  regarded. 
The  Governor’s  friendship  with  Andrew 
Jackson,  already  a strong  political  anti- 
bank  figure,  was  also  partly  responsible. 

2.  Territorial  Period  With  Banking, 
1828-1845. 

This  fabulous  era  began  quietly  and 
without  warning  of  what  was  to  follow. 
By  Nov.  23,  1828,  large  plantation 

owners  were  strong  enough  in  the 
Council  to  charter  the  Bank  of  Florida 
at  Tallahassee,  the  first  bank  in  the 
Territory.  Gubernatorial  opposition  kept 
it  from  operating  at  once,  however.  Its 
charter  was  amended  on  Nov.  17,  1829 
and  the  bank  finally  opened.  By  1832 
it  had  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  Council 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Central  Bank 
of  Florida  was  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  it.  In  1833  the 
Central  Bank  bought  out  its  predecessor. 
It  operated  the  first  year  with  $60,000. 
of  an  authorized  $1,000,000.  capital  and 
a note  circulation  of  $30,000.  After 
weathering  the  financial  storm  of  1837 
it  was  absorbed  by  the  Union  Bank  in 
1838. 
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The  first  of  the  “Big  3”  that  gained 
fame  was  the  Bank  of  Pensacola,  which 
began  in  a small,  quiet  way.  It  was 
chartered  in  1831  over  the  Governors 
veto,  with  $200,000.  capital.  Stock  sub- 
scriptions were  slow'  coming  in  and  the 
bank  did  not  actually  open  until  Nov. 
28,  1833.  Normal  activity  continued 

until  Feb.  14,  1835,  when  political  green 
lights  allowed  it  to  raise  its  capital  to 
$2,500,000.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
authorized  to  purchase  $5 ()(),()()()  in  shares 
oi  the  Alabama,  Florida  6?  Georgia  R.  R. 
Co.  The  same  amount  of  Bonds  were  to 
be  issued,  guaranteed  by  the  Territory. 
For  every  mile  of  road  completed,  a 
further  issue  of  $10,000.  in  Bonds  was 
authorized.  To  secure  the  Territory,  a 
lien  was  given  on  stock  of  both  the  bank 
and  the  railroad. 

This  Pensacola  firm  thus  became  a 
“railroad  construction”  bank.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  the  whole  scheme  was 
to  bring  in  outside  capital  for  develop- 
ment purposes.  Bonds  were  sold  in  this 
country,  England  and  Holland.  But  the 
early  high  hopes  of  the  venture  faded 
when  it  was  found  that  only  10  miles 
ot  road  had  been  graded  despite  advances 
of  $259,000.  The  extravagant  and  poor- 
ly managed  enterprise  was  necessarily 
abandoned.  This  failure,  plus  bad  loans 
to  other  banks,  caused  a sharp  discount 
in  the  firm’s  already  discounted  currency. 
By  1842  the  situation  was  untenable  and 
the  Governor’s  message  of  Jan.  1843  de- 
clared the  bank  had  ceased  all  opera- 
tions. Considerable  loss  was  taken  by 
creditors  and  bondholders  alike. 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  “three 
creatures  of  domestic  ingenuity  and 
foreign  cupidity”,  as  they  were  well 
described  at  the  time,  was  the  Union 
Bank.  Much  has  been  written  about  this 
firm,  and  certainly  it  was  the  most  spec- 
tacular bank  of  that  era.  Its  charter 
was  dated  Feb.  12,  1833  and  was  the 
first  one  to  receive  the  Governor’s  signa- 
ture and  approval.  He  declared  it  would 
serve  and  benefit  all  planters.  Capital 
was  $1  million  increasable  to  $3  million. 


John  G.  Gamble,  a former  Virginian,  was 
President.  Actually,  it  was  a huge  politi- 
cal creation  capable  of  receiving  all 
legislative  assistance  necessary  for  its 
success. 

Its  gigantic  but  fantastic  manner  of 
operation  is  worth  noting.  The  bank’s 
entire  capital  was  to  be  borrowed,  but 
pledged  lor  payment  by  issuance  of 
Bonds  signed  by  the  Governor.  The  bank 
was  to  pay  interest  and  principal  as  it 
came  due,  but  no  further  provision  for 
payment  was  made  in  the  event  the  bank 
failed  to  pay.  If  a planter  subscribed  for, 
say  $3,000.  worth  of  stock,  he  first 
mortgaged  his  land  and  chattels  to  the 
bank  and  was  given  a certificate  for 
$3,000.  in  stock.  He  would  then  pledge 
this  certificate  back  to  the  bank  and  could 
get  up  to  $2,000.  of  it  back  as  a 20  year 
loan  in  the  form  of  the  bank’s  currency. 
The  other  $1,000.  was  to  be  kept  for 
ordinary  banking  purposes.  Theoretic- 
ally, the  borrowed  stock  was  to  be  fully 
paid  up  at  the  time  the  planter  redeemed 
the  20  year  notes,  which  assumption  in 
turn  meant  the  bank  could  redeem  the 
Territorial  Bonds  in  full.  It  was  truly  a 
“real  estate  mortgage”  bank. 

Creation  ot  Territorial  Bonds  for  use 
as  a bank’s  capital,  however,  established 
a legal  precedent.  It  was  necessary  to 
obtain  opinions  from  Daniel  Webster, 
Peter  Jay,  Horace  Binney  and  Chancellor 
Kent  as  to  the  validity  of  the  plan.  These 
eminent  lawyers  agreed  that  such  Terri- 
torial Bonds  were  legal  and  valid  unless 
specifically  disapproved  by  Congress. 
Such  disapproval  was  never  received  and 
the  Bonds  were  issued. 

After  sale  of  the  Bonds  in  1834  and 
1835,  mostly  in  New  York,  the  bank 
opened  its  doors  on  Jan.  16,  1835.  In  the 
first  year  $335,150.  in  currency  was  is- 
sued under  the  above  plan.  The  panic  of 
1837,  plus  mismanagement  necessitated 
additional  capital,  and  the  remaining 
$2  million  capital  was  created  in  Bond 
form  on  Jan.  1,  1838.  Pres.  Gamble  sold 
$1,296,000.  of  these  in  Europe,  realizing 
$1,374,901.  in  Florida  bank  paper  on 
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them.  Remaining  Bonds  were  hypothe- 
cated to  the  U.  S.  Bank  for  a previous 
loan,  but  these  were  never  sold.  This  in- 
creased capitalization  had  occurred  de- 
spite suspension  of  specie  payment-  by  the 
bank  on  May  10,  1837. 

But  by  1838,  with  no  further  capital 
increases  possible,  the  clouds  of  trouble 
began  to  appear  on  the  horizon.  A $15Q,- 

000.  loss  was  taken  in  St.  Joseph’s  realty 
collapse.  Extensive  loans  and  neglected 
obligations  to  favorite  planters  made  fail- 
ure inevitable.  Interest'  payment  on  the 
Bonds  was  finally  suspended.  This  caused 
Congress  to  investigate  in  1839  and  1840, 
but  no  corrective  legislation  resulted.  By 
1842  the  bank  had  all  but  ceased  func- 
tioning, and  its  banking  powers  were  sus- 
pended by  Act  of  Mar.  16,  1843.  A 
later  Act  of  July  26,  1845  decreed 

charters  of  all  the  ’’Big  3”  to  be  null 
and  void. 

The  third  financial  giant-  was  the 
Southern  Life  Insurance  & Trust  Co.  of 
St.  Augustine,  chartered  Feb.  14,  1835. 
It  was  owned  largely  by  northerners, 
with  Lot  Clark,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  the 
original  promotor  and  President.  “Duff” 
Green,  of  Jackson's  so-called  “kitchen 
cabinet”,  was  also  interested.  This  firm 
was  empowered  to  sell  insurance,  make 
loans,  import,  export,  issue  currency, 
develope  timber  lands,  discount  money, 
etc.  The  Florida  Herald  of  Dec.  1 1,  1840 
dryly  stated  the  bank  had  ’’every  power 
except  that  of  killing  Indians.”  Its  $2 
million  capital  was  increasable  to  $4 
million.  By  Dec.  1836,  over  $500,000. 
in  specie  had  been  paid  in.  The  large 
capital  was  intended  for  use  on  long 
term  loans  to  those  clearing  and  cultivat- 
ing hitherto  unimproved  lands.  The  ex- 
pected great  increase  in  land  value  was 
considered  to  be  ample  security  for  the 
bank. 

Whether  by  choice  or  necessity,  how- 
ever, this  firm  began  extensive  dealings 
in  cotton  and  opened  up  4 additional 
branches.  It  may  well  be  called  the 
’’cotton  bank”.  By  Jan.  1,  1840  its  note 
circulation  was  $50,000.  From  this 


rather  sound  beginning,  however,  the 
bank  deteriorated  like  the  others  into 
gross  favoritism  for  a few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  Many  big  planters  also 
irately  claimed  the  bank  was  competing 
on  an  unequal  basis  with  their  own  cotton 
merchants.  By  1843  the  bank  had  ceased 
operating.  An  assignment  was  made  of 
its  remaining  assets  and  it  never  re- 
opened. 

The  other  Territorial  banks  did  not 
amount  to  much.  The  Farmers  Bank  of 
Florida  fled  the  Territory  when  sought 
after,  and  was  finally  located  at  Perry, 
Ga.,  where  it  continued  to  circulate 
notes.  The  Magnolia  bank  closed  in  Jan. 
1834,  after  less  than  2 years’  operation. 
The  Bank  of  St.  Augustine  did  not  func- 
tion at  all.  Charters  of  the  Bank  of 
St.  Joseph,  the  Florida  Banking  & In- 
surance Co.,  the  St.  Joseph  Insurance 
Co.  and  the  Marine  Insurance  Bank 
of  Apalachicola  were  annulled  by  Act 
of  Congress  July  1,  1836,  which  Act 
also  provided  that  henceforth  no  Terri- 
torial legislative  act  incorporating  banks 
should  have  force  until  approved  by 
Congress.  Charters  of  the  Franklin  Bank 
of  Florida  and  the  Bank  of  Apalachicola 
were  later  disapproved  by  Congress. 

The  end  of  the  Territorial  period 
found  Florida  without  a single  bank. 
The  bubble  had  clearly  burst  by  1843, 
and  the  resulting  losses  left  little  desire 
or  ability  to  open  new  banks.  The  per- 
sistent Indian  Wars  in  East  Florida  also 
discouraged  further  banking  in  that 
section. 

The  rarely  seen  complete  list  of  all 
chartered  firms  granted  banking  privi- 
leges in  Florida  Territory,  with  date  of 
their  Charter,  now  follows: 

1.  Bank  of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  Nov. 
23,  1828  (and  Nov.  17,  1829). 

2.  Bank  of  West  Florida,  Marianna, 
Nov.  17,  1829. 

3.  Bank  of  Pensacola,  Jan.  31,  1831. 

4.  Bank  of  St.  Augustine,  Feb.  2,  1831. 

5.  Merchants  and  Planters  Bank,  Mag- 
nolia, Feb.  8,  1832  (re-named  1834). 
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6.  Central  Bank  of  Florida,  Talla- 
hassee,  Feb.  11,  1832. 

7.  Commercial  Bank  of  Florida,  Apab 
achicola,  Feb.  7,  183  3. 

8.  Union  Bank  of  Florida,  Tallahassee, 
Feb.  12,  1833. 

9.  Farmers  Bank  of  Florida,  Marianna, 
Feb.  10,  1834. 

10.  Bank  of  Jacksonville,  Feb.  14, 

1835.  fj 

11.  Southern  Life  Insurance  & Trust 
Co.,  St'.  Augustine,  Feb.  14,  1835. 

12.  Bank  of  St.  Joseph,  Feb.  12,  1836. 

13.  St.  Joseph  Insurance  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Feb.  12,  1836. 

14.  Florida  Insurance  6?  Banking  Co., 
Pensacola,  Feb.  14,  1836. 

15.  Marine  Insurance  Bank  of  Apab 
achicola,  Feb.  10,  1837. 

16.  Franklin  Bank  of  Florida,  St. 
Joseph,  Feb.  12,  1837. 

17.  Bank  of  Apalachicola,  March  4, 
1839. 


3.  Currency  and  Banking  in  Florida 
State,  1845-1861. 

The  havoc  created  by  large  Territorial 
bank  failures  resulted  in  a bankless 
Florida  State  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  existence. 

The  new  State  Constitution,  although 
not'  adopted  until  1845,  was  written  in 
1838.  Its  restrictive  clauses,  reducing 
all  banks  to  places  of  “exchange,  discount 
and  deposit”  of  course  had  made  passage 
impossible  as  long  as  the  strong  pro- 
bank  Council  was  in  power.  By  1845, 
new  Legislators  were  equally  as  strong 
in  their  feelings  against  the  banks,  and 
the  Constitution  was  passed.  The  new 
law  also  forbade  banks  from  dealing  in 
real  estate,  merchandise,  insurance,  im- 
porting, exporting,  etc.  Minimum  capital 
was  $100,000.  payable  in  specie.  Lowest 
note  denomination  issuable  was  $5,  in- 
creasable to  $20. 

No  banks  were  chartered  under  the 
new  law  and  after  a few  years  it  became 


apparent  more  freedom  would  have  to 
be  granted.  In  1851  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  banking  by  granting  the 
“State  Bank  of  Florida”  a very  privileged 
charter.  The  firm  failed  to  meet  require- 
ments, however,  and  did  not  operate. 

In  185  3 a general  banking  law  was 
passed.  It  empowered  the  State  Comp- 
troller to  provide  “such  quantity  of  cir- 
culating notes  in  the  similitude  of  bank 

notes,  in  blank -,  as  he  may  from  time 

to  time  deem  necessary.”  Specie  or  cer- 
tain specified  securities  were  to  be  de- 
posited with  the  Comptroller  for  their 
redemption.  Denominations  from  $5  to 
$100  were  permitted.  Failure  of  a firm 
to  redeem  its  notes  allowed  the  Comp- 
troller to  sell  the  securities  for  this 
purpose. 

The  first'  enterprise  to  incorporate 
under  the  new  law  was  the  Bank  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  in  Dec.  185  5,  with 
a $500,000.  capital.  It  thrived  from  the 
start  and  by  1859  $130,000.  of  the 
capital  had  been  paid  up  in  specie.  The 
Bank  of  St.  Johns  opened  in  1857  and 
the  Bank  of  Fermndina  in  1859.  These 
three  chartered  firms  plus  the  following 
private  banks  were  operating  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War: 

Apalachicola : 

Atkins  & Dunbar;  D.  K.  Dodge 

Wm.  A.  Porter  6?  Co. 

Jacksonville : 

S.  M.  Reed  (Bank  of  Jacksonville). 

Marianna : 

Davis  & Wilson;  Isaac  Widgeon. 

Pensacola : 

Judah  6-?  Le  Baron. 

Quincy: 

J.  R.  Harris  & Co. 

Tallahassee : 

P.  M.  Ellis;  W.  E.  Donelly;  H.  W 

Brooks;  Pratt  & McKenzie;  J.  R. 

Harris  & Co. 

A number  of  cities  and  private  firms 
issued  scrip  in  payment  of  wages,  etc. 
during  this  era. 
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HUNGARY 

The  Hungarian  State  Mint  in  Buda- 
pest  has  resumed  operations  on  a pre- 
war  scale.  The  present  administrative 
and  technical  staff  is  headed  by  Jcno 
Gellert,  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  in- 
cludes Dr.  Tihor  Hullan,  Asst.  Direc- 
tor  and  Josef  Remenyi,  engraver.  The 
extensive  operations  carried  on  during 
the  past  year  have  necessitated  employ' 
ment  of  over  400  individuals  at  the 
Mint. 

The  monetary  reform  of  1046,  which 
stabilized  the  currency  and  created  a new 
monetary  unit,  the  Forint,  imposed  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  newly  organized 
Mint  since  it  was  essential  to  turn  out 
large  quantities  of  the  Forint  coinage 
to  replace  the  discontinued  Pengo  coins. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  monetary  law 
of  1946  the  following  coins  were  au- 
thorized 


Denomination 

Date 

Pieces 

struck 

1 Forint 

1946 

40,000,000 

20  Filler 

1946 

29,480,000 

10 

1946 

40,770,000 

2 

1946 

31,980,000 

New  dies  were  cut  for  the  % Forint 
piece  with  a portrait  of  Kossuth,  the 
patriot,  on  the  obverse.  The  1946  piece 
has  a lettered  edge  but  the  lettering  was 
dropped  from  the  thinner  and  lighter 
1947  coin.  The  2 Forint  and  1 Forint 
aluminum  coins  have  a large  numeral 
of  value  on  the  obverse  and  the  arms 
of  the  nation  on  the  reverse.  The  de- 
signs of  the  Filler  pieces  differ  only 
slightly  from  the  coins  previously  issued. 

IRAN 

Iran  has  continued  to  issue  a series 
of  coins  from  the  mint  at  Teheran  all 
of  which  now  bear  the  country  name 
IRAN.  The  latest  dates  seen  are: 


Denomination 

Alloy  Diameter 

m / m 

Weight 

FJ- 

5 

Forint 

.83  5 silver 

32. 

20. 

2 

.990  aluminum 

28. 

2.8 

1 

* i 

.990  aluminum 

23.7 

1.5 

20 

Filler 

.040  aluminum 
.960  copper 

21. 

4 

10 

.040  aluminum 
.960  copper 

19.3 

3. 

2 

.900  copper 
. 1 00  zinc 

17. 

s 

A small  coinage  of  the  new  5 Forint 
pieces  was  executed  in  1946  but  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  reduce  both  the 
weight  and  the  fineness  of  the  coin. 
Accordingly  new  coins  were  struck  in 
1947  with  the  following  specifications 

5 Forint  (1947)  AGO  silver  32  m/m 
diam.  12  gr.  wgt. 

The  output  of  the  new  coins  to  date 
is 


Silver 

10  rials  1325  (1947) 

5 rials  1325  (1947) 

2 rials  1325  (1947) 

1 rial  1325  (1947) 

Bronze  Aluminum 

50  dinars  1317  (1939) 

10  dinars  1318  (1940) 

5 dinars  1321  (1943) 

Copper 

50  dinars  1322  (1944) 

The  monetary  system  of  Iran  provides 
for  gold  coins  of  one  pahlavi  and  one- 
half  pahlavi  and  a one  pahlavi  piece 
dated  1321  has  been  seen.  Details  re- 
garding the  extent  of  this  gold  coinage 
arc  lacking. 


Pieces 

Denomination 

Date 

struck 

5 Forint  .83  5 fine 

1946 

40,000 

5 “ .500  fine 

1947 

10,000,000 

2 

1946 

10,000,000 

CANADA 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mint  for  the  calendar  year  1946  shows 
the  following  coinage  executed: 
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Dominion  of  Canada 


Silver  (800  fine) 

Pieces  coined 

1 dollar 

93,055 

50  cents 

950,235 

2 5 cents 

2,210,810 

10  cents 

6,300,066 

Nickel 

5 cents 

6,952,684 

Bronze 

1 cent 

56,662,071 

Newfoundland 

Silver  (800  fine) 

1 0 cents  none 

5 cents  none 

CEYLON 

During  the  past  year  several  corres' 
pondents  have  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  one  cent  piece  of  Ceylon  (CW  # 
22)  struck  on  what  has  been  termed  the 
thin  planchet.  The  official  explanation 
of  this  is  a reduction  in  weight  of  the 
one  cent  coin  from  4.72  5 grammes  to 
2.362  grammes.  Coinage  of  the  lighter 
pieces  started  in  1943  and  was  continued 
in  1944  and  1945.  No  one  cent  coins 
were  minted  in  1946.  The  five  cent 
piece  (CW  # 5)  was  also  reduced  in 
weight  from  3.888  grammes  to  3.240 
grammes  with  the  lighter  coinage  being 
struck  in  1944  and  1945. 

ROUMANIA 

Roumanian  newspapers  have  recently 
announced  government  plans  for  an 
issue  of  new  coinage.  The  old  coins  of 
2000  lei  and  1000  lei  in  brass  and  pieces 
of  500  lei  in  aluminum  are  scarce  while 
the  smaller  denominations  of  20,  5 and 
2 lei  in  zinc  have  practically  disappeared. 
This  shortage  of  a circulating  medium  as 
well  as  the  need  for  stabilizing  the  leu 
have  caused  the  government  to  consider 
new  coins  of  the  following  values:  .05 
leu,  .25  leu,  .50  leu,  1.00  leu  and  2.00 
lei.  No  details  are  as  yet  available  as  to 
the  metal,  weight,  size,  or  design  of  the 
pieces. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Heyde 
of  Australia  for  the  following  notes: 

EAST  AFRICA  AND  UGANDA 
PROTECTORATE 

2 5 cents  silver,  CW  2— add  date  1910 

EAST  AFRICA 

10  cents  copper,  CW  15 — add  date  1941 
(with  mint  marks  KN,  I,  H and  no 
mint  mark) 

5 cent  copper,  CW  16 — add  date  1941 
(with  mint  marks  KN,  I,  H) 

1 cent  copper,  type  of  previous  reign— 
1942 

(with  mint  mark  I) 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

1 penny  nickel,  CW  9 — add  date  1936 
Yz  penny  nickel,  CW  10 — add  date  1936 

6 pence  bronze  aluminum,  CW  18 — 
add  date  1940 

1 penny  copper  nickel,  CW  20 — add 
date  1941 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Half  crown  silver,  CW  7 — add  date 
1946 

Florin  silver  CW  8 — add  date  1946 
Shilling  silver  CW  9 — add  date  1946 
6 pence  silver,  CW  10 — add  date  1946 

3 pence  silver,  CW  11- — add  date  1946 
Penny  copper,  CW  13 — add  date  1946 
Halfpenny  copper,  CW  14 — add  date 

1946 

MEXICO 

Reports  of  the  Casa  de  Moneda  of 
Mexico  list  the  following  coinage  struck 
since  1942. 

Silver 

1 peso,  1943,  44,  45 
50  centavos  1942,  43,  44,  45 
20  centavos  1942,  43 
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Copper  Nickel 

10  centavos  1942,  4 5 
5 centavos  1942 

Bronze 

1 centavo  1942,  43 

Bronze  “Z” 

20  centavos  1943,  44,  45 
5 centavos  1942,  43,  44,  45 
1 centavo  1944,  45 

Reports  of  the  Casa  de  Moneda  of 
Mexico  show  that  the  following  coin' 


age  was  executed  for  foreign  govern' 
ments. 

ECUADOR 

Silver 

1943-  — 5 Sucres — 1,000,000  pieces 

1944 —  5 Sucres — 2,600,000  pieces 
1944 — 2 Sucres — 1,000,000  pieces 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
Silver 

1944 — 50  centavos — 100,000  pieces 
1944 — 2 5 centavos — 400,000  pieces 
1944 — 10  centavos — 1,000,000  pieces 


AUSTRALIAN  NOTES 

By  J.  HUNT  DEACON 


Numismatic 

Australia  now  has  a 50/50  silver  coin' 
age.  The  appearance  of  the  new  coins 
gives  no  indication  of  their  inferiority 
in  standard,  hut  we  shuddder  to  think 
of  what  they  will  look  like  after  a few 
years  of  wear  and  tear.  It  is  hoped  that 
Mr.  S.  V.  Hagley’s  attempt  to  interest 
the  Federal  authorities  in  a new  design 
for  the  sixpence  will  bear  fruit'  for  we 
are  by  no  means  proud  of  the  tact  that 
our  coinage  hears  two  different  coatS'of' 
arms,  one  of  which  has  been  obsolete 
since  1912.  Unfortunately  very  little  has 
been  done  in  Australia  in  the  way  of 
producing  medals  of  high  artistic  stand' 
ard,  hut  this  is  not  because  such  work 
cannot  be  done  here,  but  rather  from  the 
lack  of  demand  for  such.  A Society  of 
MedahCollectors  has  been  advocated,  and 
perhaps  in  the  future  Australia  will  have 
a similar  organization  to  the  American 
Society  of  Medalists. 


‘Stamps  and  Coins’ 

This  monthly  publication  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  collector  of  both  these  items. 
We  regret,  but  understand,  the  reasons 
why  the  greater  portion  of  its  pages  are 
given  to  philately;  and  hope  in  time 
that  the  number  of  numismatic  sub' 
scribers  will  increase  and  bring  a result' 
ant  increase  in  the  size  of  the  ‘coin’ 
pages.  The  first  four  numbers  show  a 
very  earnest  endeavour  to  supply  collec' 
tors  and  beginners  with  just  the  informa' 
tion  they  desire.  The  serious  student  of 
numismatology  looks  to  the  publications 
of  the  numismatic  societies  for  the  more 
profound  and  more  reliable  information. 
Vol.  1 No.  4 gives  an  account  of  the 
largest  collection  of  numismata  here— 
that  of  the  National  Gallery  of  South 
Australia. 

21st  Anniversary  of  the  N.S.S.A. 

On  July  30th.,  The  Numismatic 
Society  of  South  Australia  commenv 
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orated  its  ‘Coming'of'Agek  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Society  has  done  little  more  than 
maintained  its  identity  and  it  has  been 
anticipated  that  a reconstruction  would 
have  to  take  place  in  the  early  future. 
This  was  accomplished  at  the  21st.,  Anno 
versary  Meeting,  and  once  again  the 
N.S.S.A.  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
leading  numismatic  bodies  here.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  foremost  in  many  noves, 
and  perhaps  will  be  so  in  the  future. 
Programmes  have  been  issued  since  1929, 
and  the  present  issue  is  really  a souvenir 
of  our  celebration.  The  present  Hon' 
Secretary  is  Mr.  R.  G.  Appleyard,  but 
assistance  to  him  has  been  arranged  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Hunt  Deacon 
as  Overseas  Secretary.  This  officer  will 
have  charge  of  all  correspondence  out' 
side  Australia.  Intending  Overseas  Asso' 
dates  please  note  his  address  (e/o  De' 
partment  of  Coins  and  Medals,  National 
Gallery,  Adelaide,  South  Australia). 

The  N.S.N.S.W. 

The  8th.,  Annual  Report  of  The 
Numismatic  Society  of  New  South  Wales 
shows  the  excellent  work  carried  out  by 
this  body.  During  the  past  year  reports, 
which  have  been  distributed  to  members, 
have  been  of  an  exceptional  high  stand' 
ard.  Congratulations  to  the  Editor,  Mr. 
G.  C.  Heyde. 

The  N.A.V. 

This  organization  is  young  in  years 
having  just  completed  its  first  year  of 
service,  and  good  service  at  that.  Its 
membership  during  the  short  time  of  its 
existence  has  been  most  satisfactory  for 
it  is  well  over  the  100  mark.  Credit 
for  much  of  its  success  is  due  to  its 
founder,  Roy  W.  Farman,  M.B.N.S.,  and 
those  who  stood  behind  him  in  the 
launching  of  The  Numismatic  Associa' 
tion  of  Victoria.  Actually  the  N.A.V.  is 


not  so  young,  for  it  is  really  a continua' 
tion,  under  another  name,  of  the  old 
Numismatic  Society  of  Victoria,  which 
was  founded  in  1914  and  which  at  one 
time  had  the  support  of  many  of  the 
foremost  numismatists  of  Australia. 

The  ‘NumisONews’ 

This  monthly  news'sheet  of  the 
N.S.S.A.  was  commenced  in  January  of 
this  year  under  the  Editorship  of  the 
writer.  It  was  not  until  the  re'eonstrue' 
tion  of  the  Society  that  it  was  able  to 
assume  a definite  character.  Besides  be' 
ing  the  Official  Organ  of  the  N.S.S.A. 
it  strives  to  give  some  useful  numismatic 
information  to  beginners  and  students 
alike.  It  is  distributed  to  Overseas  Asso' 
ciates  bumonthly. 

Eminent  Numismatologist  Honoured 

It  was  a happy  thought  which  resulted 
in  the  N.S.S.A.  conferring  upon  its  Vice' 
President  (S.  V.  Hagley)  an  Honorary 
Membership  in  recognition  of  his  vaku 
able  services  to  Australian  numismatics. 
Mr.  Hagley  has  been  a keen  supporter 
of  all  numismatic  organizations  here;  a 
past  President  of  the  A.A.N.  and 
N.S.N.S.W.;  a vice'President  of  the 
A.N.S.  and  N.S.S.A.  and  a member  of 
the  N.A.V.  He  is  better  known  as  a 
keen  collector  and  euridite  numismatolo' 
gist,  and  articles  from  his  pen  have  been 
published  in  several  numismatic  journals 
published  in  the  United  States.  Special' 
izing  in  Australiana,  particularly  in  the 
Commonwealth  issues;  Imperial  Gold; 
and  Trader’s  Tokens,  he  has  gathered 
together  copious  notes  of  paramount  ini' 
portance  and  interest  and  can  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  numismatic 
students  of  the  day.  The  N.S.S.A.  finds 
pleasure  in  recognising  the  worth  of  their 
Country  Associate  and  was  pleased  that 
he  was  able  to  attend  one  of  the  Meet' 
ings  and  accept  the  Honorary  Member' 
ship  in  person. 


A Long  Awaited  Publication — 

COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Nineteenth  Century  Issues 

Containing  an  extensive  list  of  the  silver  and  minor 
coins  issued  hy  t lie  countries  of  the  whole  world,  their 
colonies  or  dependencies,  with  illustrations  of  the 
principal  or  most  interesting  types  and  giving  the 
average  valuation  among  collectors  and  dealers. 

Probably  the  most  extensively  illustrated  book  on 
coins  ever  published. 

A geographical  arrangement  of  the  contents  pres- 
ents th  e closely  allied  coinages  in  their  proper  sections 
and  avoids  the  artificial  groupings  resulting  from  an 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

Large  octavo,  full  cloth,  over  250  pages 

Price  $3.50  net 

May  he  ordered  from  any  coin  dealer 
Published  by 

WAYTE  RAYMOND,  Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 

For  further  information  and  complete  descriptive 
circular  write  our  mail  order  department 

P.  O.  Box  431  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


